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Executive Summary 

The purpose of this report is to review research and related projects commissioned by the BC Council 
on Admissions and Transfer; to summarize and integrate the results; and to provide a critical analy- 
sis of those results and their implications for public poliq^ respecting admission and transfer of stu- 
dents within the British Columbia system of post-secondary education. The author, a fonner 
Co-Chair of the Council, also draws upon his background knowledge of the liigher education scene 
in British Columbia, to supplement tlie research findings with analysis of selected policy decisions 
relevant to the development of tlie system over the past decade. 

To provide a context, the report included an historical account of the development of transfer policy, 
noting those policy decisions which laid the groundwork for current practice. The contributions of 
Council, particularly in the last decade, were documented witli particular emphasis upon actions to 
ensure greater public confidence in the transfer process. Further comment w^as made respecting 
Council’s efforts to develop more flexible and innovative approaches to current transfer arrange- 
ments witli reference to the role of articulation committees, and to the debate over block transfer 
and the status of the associate degree. 

At the time of writing detailed data respecting transfer students were available only from the three 
largest universities, the University of British Columbia, Simon Fraser Univei'sity and the University of 
Victoria. Analysis of these data indicated that opportunities for transfer students to enter those uni- 
versities were not increasing and in some cases, declining. Anecdotal evidence suggested that univer- 
sity places were rationed and that quotas were set in a number of programs. Additional data 
indicated that tlie level of achievement (GPA) required by students for transfer was rising steadily to 
maintain the quotas and that published minimums for transfer had little relationship to actual per- 
formance levels. 

Although a coasiderable amount of data are currently available, the limitations upon what is known 
became apparent. For example, very little information is available regarding the number of students 
who, although qualified, are unable to obtain places in the university of their choice. It is not known 
what transfer pathways are pursued. There is a paucity of information on the contributions of the BC 
Open University*, the university colleges or the University of Northern British Columbia to the trans- 
fer process, although attempts to address these questions are airrently underw^ay. In particular, the 
university colleges are designed as both “sending” and “receiving” institutions, and presumably 
transfer students are pursuing the opportunities these new institutions offer. Royal Roads University 
is also receiving transfer students, but again no detailed information is available. 

British Columbia supports a complex and diversified array of post-secondary institutions whose pri- 
mary' role is to accommodate the needs of students to attain diverse educational goals. With the 
introduction of alternative “applied” degrees, opportunities for advanced study in technical and 
vocational education have increased. Consequently, with the demand for places in institutions such 
as BC Institute of Teclinology, Emily Carr Institute of Art & Design, and the Teclinical University of 



1 'Hie BC Open University is the degree granting component of the Open Learning Agency (OLA). 
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BC, student mobility has grown more complex. Current studies reviewed in this report do not address 
those aspects of transfer. 

With regard to the performance of students after transfer, the available data indicated that, while 
variations occurred by college, by university and by faculty entered, in general terms student 
achievement justifies public confidence in the transfer process. Given the challenge of entering a 
university environment, which for some students is quite intimidating, and eventually proceeding to 
graduation with a baccalaureate degree, accomplished in many cases while working part time, trans- 
fer students display an impressive level of individual determination. Following an initial decline in 
GPA immediately after transfer, student performance improves to a level at graduation reasonably 
comparable to students who entered university directly from high school. 

Studies designated to identify difficulties in the transfer process indicated tliat well over 80% of 
potential credits were successfully transferred. In virtually all cases where credit was not granted a 
legitimate explanation was found. The results emphasized the need for students to follow published 
procedures and select courses for which transfer credit was fomially recorded in the BC Transfer 
Guide. 

Tlie report includes a number of suggestions to ensure successful public policy in die transfer pro- 
cess. The need for comprehensive planning involving all post-secondary institutions was particularly 
evident. Given the limitation on available seats in degree programs, it Is essential that rationing be 
conducted in an equitable and transparent manner. The inclusion of the university colleges, tlie BC 
Open University, Royal Roads, the Technical University, the institutes and die two year colleges in a 
provincial planning exercise is critical to maintain public confidence in a transfer policy wliich will 
ensure that optimal access to degree programs is maintained. The tradition of institutional auton- 
omy in admission of students in British Columbia requires participation in planning exercises will be 
on a voluntary basis. The Council on Admissions and Transfer, however, has and will continue to 
play a catalytic role in the process. 

Since the demise of the LinkFile^ it has been impossible to monitor the flow of students from second- 
ary^ school through the various transfer routes. As this information is essential to fully understand 
the issues of supply and demand in post-secondary education, a revitalization of the Link File, or an 
equivalent instrument, is called for. 

in summary, studies commissioned by Council and related projects provide a comprehensive picture 
of a transfer and admissions process in British Columbia. ITiis process is performing successfully, 
meeting the needs of many thousands of students, and under constant review to initiate improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are significant gaps in the data currently available. Many students are 
unable to access the limited number of available seats, particularly in the universities. But reliable 
information on the extent of this problem is not yet accessible. The effectiveness of the system of 
post-secondary education depends upon many factors - adequate funding, careful planning and col- 



2 Hie Link File was an attempt to utilize several specific characters to identify individual students and consequently 
monitor tlieir progress tlirough the post-secondary’ system. Due to a number of difficulties in transcrq)tion, tliere was 
some concern about tlie validity’ of die results. 
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laboration among institutions to provide the best of opportunities with the resources available. In 
several respects the Council is constituted to provide leadership in influencing policies relevant to 
admissions and transfer. The evidence garnered in this report indicated that, while many questions 
remain unanswered, it is within Council’s mandate to address these while at the same time having 
an impact on future public policy. 
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Introduction 



The purpose of this study is: (a) to review the research reports and related projects commissioned 
and conducted by the BC Council on Admissions and Transfer, particularly those completed in the 
last ten years; (b) to summarize and integrate the results of these projects and reports; and (c) to 
provide a critical analysis of the implications of those findings for the development of public policy 
witli respect to the admission and transfer of students within ix)St-secondary institutions in British 
Columbia. 

While the Council's stated mandate is fairly specific, it is important to recognize that transfer policy 
is conducted in the broader context of the overall management of post-secondary education. Some 
reference to that context is critical to understanding how transfer and admission policies have 
evolved. The background from which policy is derived has several components. One is the historical 
development of post-secondary education since I96O and the evolution of policy' respecting transfer. 
A second component is understanding tlie balance between the role of the state and tlie independ- 
ence of individual institutions in die formulation of policy. A third factor is the part played by a quasi 
independent agency of government, such as the BC Council on Admissioas and Traasfer, in effecting 
chajige in policy and practice through consultation and cooperation, in lieu of regulation. Conse- 
quently, references to all these components are interspersed through this report, to inform the reader 
of contextual factoi’s supplementing die research findings. 

SigJiificandy, while research studies provide basic data respecting admissioas and traasfer, underly- 
ing explanations for certain phenomena are not captured in the research results. Discussions of 
these results with the authors of these reports provided the writer with supplemental information, 
which enriched the analysis. This information is also integrated into this report. 

Reference should be made to whom this report is addressed. While specifically directed to the mem- 
bers of Council, it is anticipated that a much wider readership will result Many of the comments and 
recommendations, while of direct concern to Council, are relevant to institutions, government, and 
students of higher education. Much of the comment will inevitably stimulate debate beyond the con- 
fines of Council and should be read in that light. Any debate which leads to a better appreciation of 
admission and transfer issues in the province is to be encouraged. 

Finally, it should be noted that Appendix A includes a numerical listing of research and related pro- 
jects commissioned by Council over the past decade. When tlie results of these projects are referred to 
in the text, they are referenced by the appropriate numbers in Appendix A. 
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The Concept of Transfer With Credit 

Most participants in the higher education enterprise in British Columbia today assume that students, 
suitably qualified, may transfer between institutions with the assurance that academic credits accu- 
mulated previously will be honoured after transfer. There are certain caveats in this process, most of 
which are formally recorded and generally understood by all involved, except apparently by a small 
percentage of the students (Andres, 1997). These caveats include requirements that transferees attain 
a certain academic standing and that the course and/or programs for which credit is sought are des- 
ignated on a public record prepared for the purpose. 

Many involved in jx)st-secondary education do not appreciate that the policy and practice of transfer, 
while not unique to this province,^ is not the case in most Canadian jurisdictions, and is often viewed 
with a certain degree of incredulity by observers elsewhere. In particular, universities in Canada, for 
whom autonomy in academic matters is paramount, are higlily selective about those diey admit and 
even more scrupulous regarding the awarding of advanced credit to those admitted. 

The organization and management of higher education in British Columbia, while falling well short 
of a “system” model, is arguably among the most advanced in Canada, although some may argue 
that Quebec has the most structured system. It is instructive to review briefly how transfer policy was 
formulated. 

Prior to 1962 , the University of BC, with its satellite campus in Victoria, was the sole representative of 
public higher education in the province. Student traasfer was not an issue. By the late 1950s public 
pressure to expand post-compulsory educational op|X)rtunity, particularly in non-urban regions, wa,s 
mounting. The president of UBC, Norman MacKenzie, responded to public debate on the issue by 
suggesting that satellite campuses to UBC be established in selected rural population centres." Had 
this policy been adopted, transfer of credit would have been a “fait accompli” under one nexus of 
control. The Macdonald report of 1962, however, chaired by MacKenzie’s successor, culminated in an 
almost complete reversal of public policy respecting the structure of public higher education. 

Macdonald {Higher Education in British Columbia^ 1962), drawing heavily on models in states 
such as California and Michigan, recommended that the proposed alternatives to universities and 
four year colleges' be regional colleges, managed by autonomous boards, and offering a comprehen- 
sive curriculum, including the comment that “provisions must be made in two-year colleges for 
those students who want to transfer to a four-year college or university later on.” To ensure this 
objective, academic courses in colleges would of necessity be “parallel, but not identical,” to those 
in the universities. 



3 Albeita has a comparable, but not identical, u-ansfer policy. 

4 In 1958 the vSchool Board in Kelowna commissioned a study of the fea.sibility of establishing a college based upon the 
affiliation principle. 

5 Macdonald recommended that four year colleges, ratlier than universities, be established in Victoria and the Lower 
Mainland. 
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The foregoing expectation, however, was predicated on the acceptance of such courses by the essen- 
tially autonomous universities. This somewhat dramatic new policy would be unlikely to occur with- 
out extended debate and Macdonald, clearly sensitive to the issue, took care to address the need to 
ensure academic credibility in the proposed colleges. In pursuit of this goal, his report recommended 
the creation of an Academic Board which would ‘'guarantee the standards of new institutions,” as 
well as the existing universities. Further, the Academic Board would effectively become “an accredit- 
ing agenc)'” whose imprimatur would be necessary to qualify an institution for “further financial 
support.” 

While several aspects of the report were ignored, much of Macdonald’s advice was translated into 
action by the government of tlie day, particularly through legislation to allow for the establishment 
of an alternative post-secondary model. An Academic Board was created in 1964, and the Minister 
wisely chose the former Dean of Arts at UBC, Sperrin Chant, to serve as Chair. Chant, drawing upon 
his considerable prestige and influence, certainly within tlie university community, immediately took 
action to ensure tlie credibility of the new colleges and was able to convince the universities that a 
policy of credit transfer, carefully implemented and managed, would be an acceptable innovation. 

One action taken by the Academic Board was to sponsor a symposium, attended by senior academics 
and administrators from the universities and colleges, which focussed upon the topic of “college - 
university articulation” (Academic Board, 1962). Inter alia, speakers shared what data were then 
available on the performance of transfer students and the reasons why some were not admissible to 
the university. One other key aspect of the symposium was to establish “subject group” meetings (the 
forerunner to the current articulation committees) which discussed academic issues unique to each 
discipline. 

In the next two decades the essential role of the Academic Board was carried on by a series of organi- 
zational models. The initial legislation pertaining to the college sector. The College and Institute Act 
of 1977 , provided for an Academic Council which, after its demise in the early 1980s, was replaced by 
the BC Post-Secondary Coordinating Committee, also with institutional representation. As the num- 
ber of colleges increased, the predominance of university representatives on these bodies was 
reduced, and the voice of the college sector was heard more often. 

In general terms the practice of transfer was conducted without major problems between 1968 and 
1988, although transfer difficulties were cited as a factor in student demonstrations at Simon Fraser 
University in 1968 and 1969 . The universities maintained their autonomy respecting admission of 
students and each published a compendium of course and program information which clarified 
equivalency and credit value for courses developed in the colleges. ITie colleges, cognizant of the 
need to design courses with university equivalenq^ in mind, responded conscientiously, although not 
alw'ays happily. Parity of esteem ~ the ideal goal in a diverse galaxy of post secondary institutions - 
was well short of realization. 

Part of the reason for the foregoing maybe found in the unequal institutional autonomy as repre- 
sented in legislation. For example, the University Act makes little reference to the powers of the Min- 
ister, except for 48 (2), which requires ministerial authority before a university may establish a new 
degree program. In fact, the Act makes specific reference to areas in which the Minister may not 
interfere, including with the right of the university to establish “standards for admission and gradua- 
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tion.” Conversely, the College and Institute Act devotes a full section to the powers, both prescribed 
and discretionary, assigned to the Minister. In particular, the Minister may require colleges to 
'‘establish articulation committees’' and require the colleges to participate in such committees. All 
in all, the universities hold the political cards and the colleges shun conformity at their peril. 

In 1988, the government established a provincial access committee (Report 1988) for the purpose of 
reviewing many of the perceived deficiencies in the post-secondary system, particularly with refer- 
ence to access, capacity, and fiscal and institutional barriers to wider participation in advanced edu- 
cation. In one section, the final report noted that, while transfer of credit works “reasonably w^ell," 
improvements were both possible and desirable. Accordingly, it was recommended that a Coordi- 
nating Council on Admissions, Transfer andMiculation be established to address current and future 
difficulties in these areas. In response, the Minister established the BC Council on Admissions and 
Transfer. 

In the last decade much has been accomplished. Under its first Executive Director, Dr. Grant Fisher, 
the Council took several actions to formalize transfer policy and practice, 'llie individual transfer 
“guides” produced by each of three universities were consolidated into a single BC Transfer Guide, 
while reports pertaining to the flow of students in the system, their performance and persistence, and 
their graduation rates were generated. Further, principles and guidelines for transfer policy were 
reaffimied and approved by each institution. In effect, transfer policy became more transparent. 

Further activities by Council continued under its second director, Dr. Frank Gelin, who, in conjunc- 
tion with his associate director, Finola Finlay, initiated action in several regards. The mechanisms by 
which institutions formally request transfer credit were streamlined; an online transfer guide was 
developed; articulation committees were expected to operate under more formalized and accountable 
procedures; an extensive research plan was implemented to measure tlie effectiveness of the current 
trajisfer credit system; administrative polices and practices respecting transfer in all institutions were 
reviewed and recommended changes made; alternatives to current practice in transfer were exam- 
ined and institutiojis and articulation committees were encouraged to develop innovative transfer 
arrangemejits for their disciplines or programs; the content and managejnejit of associate degrees 
were revisited; and considerable effort was made to provide better and more useful information to 
students to assist them with the transfer process. 

At the same time, as the Council was expanding its role and influence in affairs consistent with its 
mandate, other important developments in post secondary education in the province were taking 
place in response to the recommendations in the Access Report. Four (later five) colleges were 
granted authority to award a number of academic and applied degrees; the BC Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Emily Carr Institute of Art and Design were also given degree granting status; and the Uni- 
versity of Northern British Columbia was opened. In one decade the number of institutions with 
authority to award degrees grew from four to fourteen. In addition, several institutions sponsored 
degrees under collaborative arrangements with the BC Open University. Figure 1 demonstrates the 
diversity and complexity of higher education in British Columbia. With so many institutions serving 
as both “sending” and “receiving’' with respect to student mobility, management of the admissions 
and transfer process has become more complex. 
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Figure 1: 

British Columbia Public* Post-Secondary Institutions, 1999-2000 

Of the 28 public post-secondary education institutions in B.C., 14 (in italics) are degree granting. 
The 8 colleges which offer collaborative degrees** are highlighted in grey. 
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• Trinity Western IJniv'ersity, Columbia College, Coquitlam Oillege and Yukon College are also part of the transfer system. 

Collaborative degrees involve courses offered at the college campus leading to a degree offered by another BC public 
institution. Ihe colleges are extensively involved in the dev'elopment and delivery of curriculum. 

The Open Learning Agency is listed as one institution, of which the BC Open University', Open College and Knowledge 
Network form a part. 
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Council priorities since 1996 were influenced partially by the production of a government strategic 
plan for the future of tlie colleges and institutes (Charting a New Course, 1996). Somewhat optimisti- 
cally the plan noted that “block transfer arrangements will be developed to allow transfer of credit 
betvv^een institutions and eliminate the time-consuming process of course-by-course institutional 
credit assessment.” The notion of block transfer, which holds different meanings for different individ- 
uals, has been under careful review by Council. A number of innovative projects are currently under- 
ray to facilitate block transfer in specific disciplines.^ 

Another major accomplishment by Council since its inception has been tlie commissioning of a uide 
range of research studies and projects (see Appendix A) which, in addition to providing a plethora of 
data on student mobility and performance, have addressed a number of obstacles, perceived and real, 
to effective transfer. Many of tliese studies and reports, either implicitly or explicitly, provide implica- 
tions for public policy on the issues of admission and transfer, llie remainder of this paper is devoted 
to a detailed examination of what has been learned and how the results may be applied. Before 
doing so, however, reference should be made to one other important factor in determining public 
policy, i.e., the part played by the state. 



6 Following tlie publication of tlie Su'ategic Plan, Council passed the followir^ motion: 

"In light of tlie Council’s researcli on block traasfer in BC and otlier jurisdictions, and in light of the responses, 
comnieiits and recomiiiemlations received on this topic from the post-secondary system, tlie BC Council on Admissions 
and Transfer believes tliat our current system is working w'ell but can be enlianced, and tlierefore supports and 
encourages the development and promotion of block transfer arrangements for arts and science programs and courses.” 
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The Role of The State in Higher Education^ 

Goedegebuure, Kaiser, Maassen and De Weert (1993) conceptualize two forms of influence or behav- 
iour respecting the role of the state in managing or directing tlie higher education enterprise - the 
interventionary or the facilitatory state. In the former, government is actively involved in institu- 
tional actions, designed to ensure results such as economic efficiency, student access and account- 
ability. Thus, consistent with the priorities of the state reflected in economic and/or social policy, its 
actions are designed to ensure that public institutions of higlier education perform as instalments of 
such policy. Modem states are committed to expanding existing modes of production, increasing 
international competitiveness, and supporting training of citizens in areas that are essential to sus- 
tain economic productivity. Rarely does the modem state focus upon the social consequences of its 
economic goals, i.e., the promotion of social class relationships which emphasize tlie gap between 
capital and labour. Nor does the concept of an “educated and informed citizeniy” or the non-eco- 
nomic values of human capital, so popular in tlie 196 OS, enter the lexicon of contemporary govern- 
ment communiques. 

On the other hand, the facilitatory state regards institutions of higher education as quasi-independ- 
ent instruments of policies and actions ultimately beneficial to the pursuit of a modem democratic 
and productive society. Legislation enacted by this state is essentially pemiissive, actions respecting 
higher education policy usually follows participatory debate, and responsibility for iastitutional poli- 
cies is decentralized through the creation of cooperative governing structures. 

Actions taken by the government of British Columbia in the past three decades, although somewhat 
reflective of differing political persuasions, have generally demonstrated both forms of state involve- 
ment. There has been a growing emphasis upon economic goals - a focus upon employability skills, 
workplace training designed to meet the needs of business and industry, training for international 
competitiveness, higher productivity in program delivery, and instructional management and 
retraining as a result of community economic restructuring. 

At the same time, recent legislation respecting governance of colleges and the awarding of baccalau- 
reate degree-granting status tends to emphasize the more academic aspects of institutions, ghing an 
expanded role “for academic education and its traditions, such as collegiality.'’ Further, government 
actions are permissive respecting the development of collaborative degrees, which allow for joint 
planning of programs between individual institutions. At the present time, for example, the BC Open 
University is party to approximately 22 such degrees, most within the province of British Columbia. 

It is also worth noting that government has, occasionally, taken direct action respecting the manage- 
ment of the post-secondary system, lliese actions include: the “melding” of vocational schools and 
community colleges; the separation of Douglas College into two institutions; a similar separation of 
Vancouver Community College; the designation of degree-granting status to five colleges and other 



7 From Levin, J.S. “The Ref^ishioned Institution: die Community College in the Age of Globalizatioa” Book manuscript. 
Tucson, AZ: Center for the Study of Higher Education, U of Arizona, 2000. 
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institutes; and ensuring the participation of the established universities in the academic development 
of the university colleges. 

Nevertheless, attempts to advance the collaborative relationships bet>^^een public institutions in the 
province have rested upon the willingness of each individual college or university to cooperate in the 
process. Academic autonomy is guarded conscientiously and the specific interests of each institution 
continue to prevail. Collaboration is driven by “moral suasion.” Government action is often critical, 
but rarely intrusive into matters of academic autonomy which is usually the basis of institutional 



In this context it is important to restate tlie mandate of the BC Council on Admissions and Transfer, 
w^hich as an intermediary agency, is able to act as an appropriate suasive body in a voluntary and 
collaborative system of independent institutions in British Columbia. 



cooperation. 
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Transfer Student Flow:* A Rationing Of Places 

This report includes an examination of the patterns of transfer student flow from colleges to the 
three largest universities during the period 1990 to 1999 (1-7), supplemented by interviews con- 
ducted with selected individuals in the three universities who were responsible for monitoring the 
flow^ of transfer students. Several factors were found to contribute to the phenomenon of access 
respecting transfer students. (Appendices B, C, and D provide diagrammatic information on the flow 
of transfer students). 

Table 1 summarizes the number of college transfer students entering the three largest universities in 
the years 1990 to 1999- In addition, transfer student admissions is shown as a percentage of all 
undergraduate students entering each university for the first time. It is apparent tliat, while fluctua- 
tions occur in any given period, there has been a stabilizing, or in some respects a diminishing trend 
in the flow of college transfers. For example, in 1994, transfer students to Simon Fraser constituted 
41% of the entering cohort. By 1998 these students represented only 27% of this cohort. At the Uni- 
versity of Victoria, the number of transfers reached 1510 in 1995. Since that year a small but steady 
reduction in the number of transfers culminated in the admission of approximately 1100 in 1999. At 
the University of British Columbia tlie pattern is somew^hat different, showijig a small but steady rise 
in the number of transfers during the past decade, although the overall percentage intake is consis- 
tently lower thaji either SFU or UVic. 

In the last decade the nujnber of places in degree programs within the system of higher education in 
B.C. has been carefully rationed and is becoming increasingly so. Allocation is based upon several 
factors, primarily financial. Funding is iji large part driven by the number of full time equivalent 
(FTE) students. In effect, the government “purchases” more seats by increasing operating grants, and 
universities are expected to respond by adding to quotas in degree programs. In ilie plannijig process 
universities set senate- approved quotas in high demand programs, both for grade 12 graduates in 
first year, and for transfer students in second and third years. The effective grade point average (GPA) 
for admission at any level is driven by the quality of applicants filling the quota. Although the pub- 
lished minimum grade point average for application by college transfers is 2.0, the actual minimum 
for admission may range between 2.5 and 3.0 depending upon when the quota is filled. 

It is instructive to review in more detail the fluctuations in grade point average which constitute the 
“cut off” point for students wishing to transfer to universities. Table 2 displays admission standards 
at UBC from 1994 to 1999* After a relatively high minimum GPA in 1994-95, the levels remained con- 
stant until 1999-00 when a dramatic rise occurred. While the published minimum in that year 
remains at 2.0, the actual minimums for 2nd and 3rd year Arts were 2.7 and 2.8 respectively and 2.6 
for year 2 in Science. Table 3 shows a similar pattern for SFU where there has been a steady increase 
in minimum GPA in the last five years. At the University of Victoria the “cut-off’ for admission of 



8 Universities define a transfer student as one who has completed one year of full time equivalent study at college prior to 
transfer (full-time equivalent is defined differently among the universities). Hence, these data do not include students 
who have completed less tlian one year of study at a college. 
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transfer students has also risen at the rate of approximately one percentage point per year. In 1999 
the actual minimum was 73% although the published minimum remained at 60%. 



TABLE 1: 

Numbers and Percentages of Students Transferring 
to the Three Largest Universities’ 



Year 


(JnlversiiyofS.C. 




Gfaatl 




Number 


% Total 
Mdmissionsi 


Number 


% Total 
Admissions 


Number 


% Total 
Admissions 




1990 


1267 


19 


1850 


35 


989 


27 


4106 


1991 


1191 


17 


1592 


36 


939 


29 


3722 


1992 


1073 


17 


1515 


36 


1141 


30 


3729 


1993 


1281 


19 


1949 


39 


1134 


31 


4364 


199^ 


1192 


18 


2355 


41 


1329 


30 


4876 


1995 


1235 


18 


1631 


34 


1510 


28 


4376 


1996 


1536 


20 


1685 


34 


1372 


27 


4593 


1997 


1544 


20 


1611 


32 


1392 


29 


4547 


1998 


1646 


21 


1281 


27 


1288 


29 


4215 


1999 


1665 


21 


1492 


31 


no98 


*27 


4773 



Tliese are preliminary figures only. 



TABLE 2: 

College Transfer to UBC - GPA for Admission 





nKAGGfft ~ rAcciini: or arts 


riNAtiCPA - FACl3XrOFSCaM€E 


Y^ar 




Year 3 


WKMiK 


Year 3 


1994 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.0 


1995 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


1996 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1997 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


1998 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


1999 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.0 



9 Total admissions include all first time entrants, which consist of tliose entering directly from liigh school as well as 
those who first attended otlier post-secondary iastimtions, including public collies. 
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TABLE 3: 

College Transfer to SFU - GPA for Admission 





ADMISSION GPA 




2.5 


1995 


2.5 


1996 


2.4 


1997 


2.7 


1998 


^2.8 



Note: Transfer students UJ'e admitted to SFU in any of three semesters. 

The GPA reported is from Semester 3 when tlie majority of students transfer. 
• Vtliile the GPA was 2.8, the mean GPA of admitted students was 3-02. 



It is apparent that several factors are at play which are placing increasing pressure upon access to 

degree programs in the provincial post-secondary system: 

♦ a recognition by young people and their parents that a post-secondaiy education is becoming an 
essential requirement for a “good” job and a more secure future (in particular, as jobs for high 
school graduates in the resource sector diminish, more well paid positions in the technology sec- 
tor require post-secondary education); 

♦ as a consequence secondaiy school retention rates to graduation have increased and proportion- 
ally more students are seeking admission to post high school programs (tliis is compounded by 
an overall increase in die number of high school students in the province); 

♦ as demand increases, the minimum GPA required for admission to the universities escalates 
wliile the universities maintain strict controls over the number of places available. As a result, 
“good average” high school graduates with GPAs of 2.0 - 2.8 are unable to gain direct admission 
to the university^ of their choice; 

♦ these “good average” students then enter college transfer programs with die intention of enroll- 
ing in university after one or two years. As the GPA required for higli school graduates increases 
so, in turn, does die minimum GPA required of transfer students to access university degree pro- 
grams. The inevitable result is that many more students find themselves unable to qualify for 
transfer. Ultimately a “traffic jam” in the flow of students within the system has occurred; and 

♦ the situation is further complicated by the fact that attrition rates in first year university pro- 
grams have diminished as the GPA required for admission has increased. As universities are 
required to accommodate “their own” students, the number of places for transfer students is 
under greater pressure, in spite of their dependence upon set quotas. 
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With current data the Council is able to track the number of students who enrol in the universities, 
either as transfers or direct entries. What is unknown, however, is the number of students who, while 
qualified academically, are unsuccessful in meeting the cutoff level of achievement set by the quotas 
and hence denied admission. In the absence of data on those students who fail to continue their pro- 
grams in the post-secondary system, it is not possible to fully assess the extent to which the current 
arrangements are meeting the needs of its potential population. 

It is also important to note that current data respecting transfer students are confined to tliose enter- 
ing the tliree largest universities. At the time of writing there is no infoimation available regarding 
transfer to the Univereity of Northern British Columbia, the university colleges, Royal Roads or tlie 
BC Open University. However, efforts to correct these deficiencies are in progress. 
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Questions of Quality: 

The Performance of Transfer Students 

A plethora of “follow-up” studies on the performance of college students after transfer has been con- 
ducted over the past 30 years, beginning as early as I 966 when the first cohort of students, 146 in 
number, transferred from Vancouver City College to the University of British Columbia. From this 
and from a series of studies conducted in the 1970s a familiar pattern began to emerge. Students 
who garnered two years of credit at college prior to transfer performed better than tliose with fewer 
credits; achievement varied considerably depending upon the faculty entered; transfer students dis- 
played an initial drop in academic standing, followed by a gradual rise; graduation rates for transfer 
students were comparable to those of direct entry students. 

During the 1980s as tlie system matured and tlie number of institutions increased, transfer patterns 
became more complex. To better understand this phenomenon the Council on Admissions and 
Transfer commissioned three universities to conduct detailed profile analyses of the flow and perfor- 
mance of transfer students (1-7). 

As part of its role in guiding policy in higher education, the Council’s research and public policy 
objective may be expressed as follows: 

“If it caji be shown that students who first attend a college are able to transfer without difficulty and 
subsequejitly perform well in their academic studies, then: 

♦ the public will retain confidence in the community college system, 

♦ the degree granting institutions will readily accept community college students, and 

♦ the entire system of post-secondary education can work in a more coordinated fashion to 
improve access for students in a cost effective manner.” (Gelin, 1998) 

With regard to the assessment of student performance after transfer, a considerable amount of infor- 
mation has been generated by the universities in their capacity as “receiving” institutions. However, 
there are critical caveats, which must preface any conclusions with the phrase "in general terms.” 
Consistent with their autonomous status in matters of academic management, the three major uni- 
versities employ different standards in student selection, utilize quite different grading practices and 
use different bases for rationing seats in competitive programs. One example is the approach to 
applicants with an Associate Degree (AD). Simon Fraser University offers preferential enrolment to 
AD holders and admits them with a GPA of 2.0 while requiring a GPA of 2.75 to 3.0 for regular trans- 
fer students. 

Hence, in general terms, the following conclusions may be drawn respecting the performance of 
transfer students to these universities. 

♦ Practice respecting tlie average admission percentages for college transfer is deceptive. In 1997, 
the mean admission average for transfer students at UBC was 73%, equivalent to a GPA of 
approximately 2.80. However, the published minimum for admission was 60% or a GPA of 2.00. 
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Similarly, at UVic, while the published minimum for admission in 1997 was 60%, tlie actual 
mean average of those admitted w'as 73%. SFU, on the other hand, has consistently raised the 
actual minimum GPA for admission from 2.40 in 1994 to 2.80 ~ 3-00 in 1998. It is evident that 
requirements for entr>^ from college are rising and students in college programs may well be dis- 
illusioned when their expectations respecting transfer are confronted by reality. It should be 
noted that, in this context, universities are ‘'supply driven'* and hence admission standards are 
set by space availability rather than by arbitrary raising of admission requirements. 

♦ Witliin the category of part time attendance tlie participation of transfer students at the three 
universities varies. At UBC, SFU and UVic the proportions of transfer students enrolled part time 
are, respectively, 24%, 69% and 50%. Part of the explanation is in the more liberal policy of part 
time attendance as practiced at Simon Fraser. Another reason for part-time attendance, both at 
college and univei'sity, is the inability of students to register for courses which are filled to capac- 
ity. Although the answer is not known, it may be hypotliesized that transfer students, many of 
whom were part time attendees at college, continue this pattern because of academic and/or 
financial considerations. In contrast, by far tlie majority of direct entry students attend on a full 
time basis. Any extent to which part time attendance is related to higher achievement or other- 
wise remains unknown. 

♦ Tlie pattern of “transfer shock” as evidenced by the decline in academic standing by students in 
their initial session after transfer appears to be consistent at all universities. Despite the difficulty 
of establishing equivalency in different university grading systems, tlie general pattern of perfor- 
mance is that transfer students experience a considerable increase in grade point between their 
first post transfer session and their final graduating GPA. SFU and lA^ic provide additional data, 
which indicate that the graduating GPA of college transfers is lower but comparable with tliat of 
direct Grade 12 entrants. 

♦ The issue of “transfer shock” is itself problematic. Pascarella (1999) addresses this topic from a 
U.S. perspective and concludes that “problems in adjusting to the academic demands and unfa- 
miliar social milieu of the university serve to compound the impact of transfer barriers.” Nor is 
this phenomenon restricted to transfer students. The SFU study indicates that direct high school 
entrants with an average GPA of 3.35 (on a four-point scale) recorded an average GPA of 2.47 
after their first semester at the university. Similarly the mean performance of this cohort 
increased over time culminating in a mean GPA at graduation of 3.00 (compared to a 2.91 for 
transfer students.) 

♦ Reports generated by the three largest universities provide a detailed account of the perfonnance 
of students after transfer as they progress towards graduation. While tlie wide variation in cohort 
numbers precludes analysis by statistical differences, general patterns emerge. College transfers 
from outside the lower mainland, while fewer in numbers, tend to perform better than those 
from the Vancouver area, lliis observation is not surprising given the commitment, financial 
and otherwise, required of students moving from the interior to the urban universities. While 
students at some colleges tend to perform better than others, the overall performances of transfer 
students is sufficient to justify public confidence in the quality of preparation of such students. 
The real value in these figures is for each individual institution to carefully examine the perfor- 
mance of its transfer students, relative to otliei*s, and consider what action, if any, is necessaiy. 
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Measures of transfer student performance are also to be found in the detailed results in individual 
courses, which each university provides. With few exceptions direct entry students, most having been 
on campus for one year or more, outperform transfer students when measured by “mean*' grades. 
Again, the real value in reporting these results is the subsequent scrutiny by departmental personnel 
and individual instructors in the various disciplines in each college. 

llie comparative perfonnance of transfer students invites a number of hypotheses by which to ana- 
lyze results. In 1990, a Council study based upon the Link File reported that: 

♦ of die high school graduates since 1986 who have transferred to university, 45% were originally 
ineligible for direct admission; 

♦ after accounting for liigh school GPA diere is no significant difference in the second year GP/\s of 
direct entry students compared to college transfer students; and 

♦ once students enter university, persistence and graduation rates are the same for direct entry and 
for transfer students. 

While recent comment by Council has focussed on the hypothesis that controlling for high school 
grades will provide a more fair and equitable comparison of direct entry and transfer student perfor- 
mance, this hypothesis is untested in recent studies. Nevertheless, it is known that transfer students, 
compared to high school graduates, are often older, more heterogeneous in terms of background, 
usually some years out of secondary school, many with less than formal liigh school completion, and 
often with limited confidence as a result of unhappy educational exi^eriences. 

It seems reasonable to argue that to find success in college, accomplish the process of transfer to a 
complex university environment, and eventually proceed to graduation with a baccalaureate degree, 
all often accomplished while working part time, is evidence of sound preparation in college, an 
encouraging measure of individual determination, and a positive reflection upon a public system 
which provides the opportunity to express such commitment. 
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Implications for Public Policy 

The issue of access and flow, while directly related to the capacity of the system to accommodate stu- 
dents, is a political as well as a financial problem. In the political arena governments are constantly 
under pressure to provide opportunities for students to pursue their educational goals. In response, 
they make well-published efforts to provide more seats and to open new avenues to degree programs. 
Tj^pical of the latter strategy have been tlie BC Open University and College, the establishment of five 
university colleges, and the initiatives taken to offer a new category of baccalaureate degrees, usually 
referred to as ‘'applied'’ degrees. All of these actions were taken to relieve the pressure on the univer- 
sities and to provide additional places in degree programs. While a good deal of optijnisjn has been 
applied to these initiatives, there are limited data available which can document their success or oth- 
eiwise. To be effective public pobcy requires verification. To this date research commissioned by tlie 
Council on Admissions and Transfer has focussed almost entirely upon the tliree “traditional” uni- 
versities. If an accurate measure to guide public policy is to be obtained, it will be necessary to 
gather appropriate data from the BC Open University, the university colleges, degree granting insti- 
tutes and the University of Northern British Columbia. As noted earlier, action in this regard is cur- 
rently underw^ay. 

As it is clearly evident that access to university level programs is directly related to the number of 
funded seats available and that a fair and equitable rationing of seats is essential, there are a num- 
ber of possible actions which might be taken. 

Whether government is prepared to fund more places in degree programs is a political and fiscal 
decision beyond the purview of Council. Hence no further comment is offered. However there are 
other initiatives which Council may address. 

Given the need to ration the available pool of seats, it is clear that planning is essential to ensure 
that allocation is rational and equitable. Currently the universities engage in a limited planning pro- 
cess that does not include the university colleges, BC Open University or degree granting institutes. 
Nor does the process include the two year colleges whose own planning must take into account the 
number of potential seats available for those students intending to transfer. In the interest of estab- 
lishing a transparent and widely published public policy, the system as a whole should be involved. 
iTie issue is that, if the concept of transfer and mobility of students is to be honoured, all institutions 
must accept responsibility for ensuring that it occurs with reasonable equity. 

Commitment to the transfer process will, necessarily, be voluntarv'. The essential element in the 
higher education enterprise in British Columbia, indeed in Canada, is the preservation of institu- 
tional autonomy in matters of students admissions, promotion and assessment of performance. This 
level of autonomy, legislation notwithstanding, is applicable to all post-secondary institutions, and is 
widely regarded as an essential ingredient in the maintenance of quality. At the same time the inter- 
est of students must be respected, and this includes their expectation that transfer within the system 
can occur without unnecessary obstacles and with the recognition of appropriate credits. Transfer as 
an educational policy has long been adopted in tlie province. 
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All appropriate balance between institutional autonomy and student interest can be attained through 
voluntary participation in planning and implementation of policies that contribute to effective trans- 
fer. The Council on Admissions and Transfer, through its various committees, can play an effective 
catalyst role in this process. However, as yet Council has not played a major part in the admissions 
aspect of its mandate. As noted earlier, sj’stem-u'ide planning in admission policy is deemed to be 
necessary and the Council should consider how it may contribute to the initiative. 

Partly due to its setting of priorities, and partly because of limited resources, virtually all of the stud- 
ies commissioned by the Council to this date have involved the movement of students from colleges 
to three universities. At the same time it has been accepted and confirmed by earlier studies utilizing 
the Link File that transfer takes place in many directions and tlirough many arrangements. Given the 
complexity of the system, particularly the increase in the number of degree-granting institutions, 
compounded by the limitation on places available, it seems essential that a more accurate and com- 
prehensive understanding of transfer patterns should be obtained. 

To this end several examples of as yet unexamined practices within tlie s\^stem include: the extent of 
the BC Open University's contribution to transfer students in a receiving and sending capacity; a sim- 
ilar understanding of the roles of the university colleges in this process; the effects of the growtli of 
applied degrees at BCIT, Emily Carr and the university colleges in expanding access to degree pro- 
grams; the contribution of Royal Roads University, the Technical University of BC and tlie University 
of Northern British Columbia to the transfer enterprise; and the apparent movement of university 
graduates to technical programs as evidence of “reverse transfer.” In each of these cases data on 
numbers and the subsequent performance of students are necessary^ to understand how the system is 
responding to issues of supply and demand in reS|X)nse to the public iX)licy agenda. 

It must be acknowledged that the fulfillment of these changes is currently beyond the financial 
resources of the Council but, even given the current budget, it might be necessary to reorder its 
research priorities in different years to enhance its understanding of the admissions and transfer 
enterprise in the province. 
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Alternative Policy Options 

In the process of preparing this report, a number of more radical approaches to the admissions and 
transfer process were mooted in discussions with interviewees. It was noted that several jurisdictions, 
primarily in the United States, had involved government intervention through the legislative process 
to ensure more effective policies and procedures. Such action in British Columbia is universally 
regarded as undesirable and unacceptable. The Council has long maintained its opposition to this 
option, as it believes that building a system of effective transfer on voluntary institutional commit- 
ment to fair and equitable access for transfer students will be more effective in the long term than 
would result from compliance required by formal legislation. 

Other options, more or less radical, were advanced. One arrangement, although not new, continues 
to attract attention, lliis option requires tlie universities to surrender tlie firet and perhaps second 
years of undergraduate studies to the colleges, lliis model would allow the universities to concen- 
trate upon the senior years of specialized programs without the requirement to maintain large 
classes in courses regarded as part of general education. Tlie colleges would then bear the responsi- 
bility for instruction in the initial years of post-secondary studies by providing a less intimidating 
environment for learning. Successful students with post-secondary experience would then transfer 
into more advanced years of study at the universities. A model similar to this has been utilized in 
Quebec since the late sixties. 

A second model would be somewhat an antithesis of the foregoing. It would involve the elimination 
of transfer as a policy in that all undergraduate studies in academic programs would be conducted in 
universities (and presumably university colleges.) Colleges would then focus their efforts upon tech- 
nological, technical and applied programs. An organizational model such as this is common in many 
other provinces, particularly Ontario. Nevertheless, a certain amount of transfer, usually in applied 
areas, does occur in these jurisdictions. Transfer Guides, similar to the BC and Alberta models, have 
been produced in New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Manitoba, and Ontario. 

Given the history and development of post-secondary education in this province, neither of the afore- 
mentioned models is probable. They are merely reported as examples of how transfer and admissions 
policy in a complex system of higher education might be managed. The Council on Admissions and 
Transfer has had no serious discussion of either option and holds no view on their desirability. 
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Obstacles to Transfer: Perceived and Real 



Despite publication of the BC Transfer Guide^ which provides a consistently updated list of courses 
and programs deemed to be equivalent, there is evidence that students do encounter a number of 
obstacles to the awarding of full credits on transfer from college to university. A number of reports, 
specifically by Andres 16) and the province-wide Student Outcomes Survey (15) indicated 

that some students identify a number of difficulties in tlie transfer process. The Andres study 
involved a small sample of students transferring from Douglas College to Simon Fraser University. 
The Student Outcomes Survey (1996) included responses from 7756 province-wide students who 
attempted to transfer credits, of whom 1233 or l6% reported some type of problem in the process. In 
botli studies the difficulties were similar, i.e., one or more courses not accepted, or “articulation 
problems” which seemed to suggest misunderstajiding regarding reported credit equivalency, delays 
in acceptance attributed to transcript delays, etc. TTie general impression gleaned from these data 
was tliat student expectations, based upon erroneous assumptions or garnered advice, were occasion- 
ally compounded by bureaucratic difficulties. 

Problems were reported by only a small minority of those transferring while aji impressive majority 
of students found tlie traasfer process to be smooth and uncomplicated. While the 1997 vStudejit Out- 
comes Survey again reported approximately 15% of respondents experiencing transfer problems, 55% 
felt very well prepared for further study. 

Given that the foregoing is based upon the student perception of the transfer process, the Council 
initiated a series of studies (8-10), which provided an institutional perspective by analyzing a 
selected sample of the transcripts of students applying for transfer credit. To this date studies have 
been cojiducted by the University of British Columbia, the University of Victoria, and Simoji Fraser 
University. While some administrative procedures and definitiojis differ in these three universities, 
there is a high degree of consistency in the results, summarized as follows: 

♦ the vast majority (85 - 90%) of transcripted course credits were accepted; 

♦ more credits were unsuccessfully transferred in vScience than other disciplines; 

♦ the primary reasons for unsuccessful transfer of credits were non-articulation with the respective 
receiving institution, credits transferred with a reduced credit value (largely in Science), credits 
earned in pre-college courses, such as Adult Basic Education, or credits accumulated in voca- 
tional technical courses; and 

♦ students attempted to transfer with more than the maximum limit of sixty credits. 

ITie Simon Fraser University report includes the observation that colleges are not exclusively aca- 
demic in their program structures and that students attend for a variety of reasons often over an 
extended period of time. During that period students often change career goals and accumulate cred- 
its in a variety of disciplines. 

ITie general conclusion that may be drawn from all of the foregoing is that transfer success is virtu- 
ally assured w^hen published procedures are followed and course equivalencies are strictly 
adhered to. However, difficulties arise when students do not seek or receive accurate advice when 
they change intended transfer destinations, either by institution or program. But it would be wrong 
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to absolve either sending or receiving institutions of certain responsibilities. Regular scrutiny of 
transfer course equivalencies is necessary to ensure accurate and current information. ITiere is a 
need for specific personnel in every institution to “specialize” in transfer policy and practice to 
ensure that advice to students, in publications or other formats, is timely and correct. Further, as 
conforming to deadlines is crucial for application to admission to particular programs, submission 
of transcript and other information needs constant attention. 

Based largely upon Andres’ (1997) report on transfer experiences of students, tlie Council initiated 
the publication oiBC Transfer TIPS (1999), which provides students with a detailed account of pro- 
cedures and safeguards in order to ensure a more successful and less stressful transfer process. This 
document has been cirailated widely and should be available to all students. 

Another action taken by Council has been to initiate a Task Force on Standards and Processes (21). 
Ill its efforts to reduce administrative obstacles to smooth transfer, tlie l‘ask Force recommended a 
common set of policies and procedures to be implemented at all institutions in tlie province, lliis 
initiative by Council has proven to be a partiailarly effective action in facilitating the transfer 
process. 
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The Associate Degree 

Largely because no other agency was constituted to introduce the idea of an associate degree, the 
Council on Admissions and Transfer assumed this responsibility in the early 90s. After extensive dis- 
cussion with college and university representatives, the criteria for curriculum and level of perfor- 
mance for associate degrees in Arts and in Sciences were approved. In the ensuing decade the AD has 
enjoyed mixed success in tlie college and institute sector, much depending upon the level of support 
given to it in each institution. 



Apart from monitoring the numbers of AD programs and sponsoring seveml reviews (24-27), the 
Council has not commissioned research which miglit, for example, reveal why - or why not - stu- 
dents chose the AD credential or how successful AD graduates are in their subsequent studies. How- 
ever, after careful review, the Council has recently proposed a number of changes to the Associate 
Degree. 

At the request of Council, Simon Fraser University generated some interesting data on AD graduates 
in its profile reprt of December 1999* In the period 1994 - 199^, SFU admitted 237 AD graduates, 
indicating a steady increase in each year. The mean GPA of AD holders was 2.63 as compared to all 
transfers at 3 02. After tlie first semester, while the jnean GPA of all transfer students had fallen to 
2.52, the AD mean GPA was better maintained, liaving fallen to 2.38. As in the case of all transfer stu- 
dents, AD graduates showed a steady increase in GPA as their university studies continued, finally 
cuhninating in a graduating GPA of 2.84. It should be noted that only Simoji Fraser and UNBC have 
a policy of granting special consideratioji in enrolment to AD graduates. 

llie lower GPA reported for AD graduates on admission to SFU is understandable when the stringent 
academic requirements for the degree are taken into account. It may well be that those requirements 
present a disincentive to potential students entering the AD program. However, this hypothesis 
remains untested. 

If the Council is to maintain its responsibility for advancing the associate degree concept (and this 
assumption may merit debate) it seems logical that it commission a set of research projects involving 
the associate degree to determine, for example, how students view the AD as a program advanta- 
geous to their career interests. Given the mixed reception of the degree at the various institutions, it 
may well be necessary to review all polices applied to the degree, a process better taken in the light of 
valid data. 

Significantly, in the initial stages of implementation, there was no expectation that the associate 
degree wnuld form a basis for “block’’ transfer. The universities held deep reservations on that topic. 
However, in the current climate of debate the relationship between the associate degree and “block” 
transfer (which for the universities a more appropriate term would be “program” transfer) has been 
revisited. Hence some comment on block or program transfer of credit is indicated. 
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Block Transfer 

Following the reference to block, as distinct from course-by-course transfer, in the strategic plan 
Charting a New Course, the Council sponsored wide -ranging debate around the topic (31-33), In a 
series of communications, the Associate Director documented the thinking of Council and numerous 
representatives of the post-secondary community on current changes in the meaning, structure, fea- 
sibility and desirability of block transfer. Currently, intensive discussions are underway with the uni- 
versities and university colleges to clarify the status of tlie associate degree as an instrument to 
facilitate block transfer. 

Clearly, a considerable range of opinion exists on all of these aspects, and any attempt at implemen- 
tation would be controversial at best. The Council has proceeded with caution, given the realization 
that the universities, tlie university colleges, and the community colleges and institutes by no means 
share a common understanding of how a block transfer policy would affect their practices with 
respect to transfer. 

Even tlie relationship between block transfer and the associate degree is problematic. For example, if 
the universities were to accept a package of sixty credits for full transfer in either Arts or Science, die 
issue of acceptance of individual courses within the package credited by iastitutions other than their 
own wnuld inevitably arise. Wliile program transfer presents far fewer problems in most applied pro- 
grams sucli as Nursing, Forestry, Engineering or Commerce, Arts and Sciences continues to defy easy 
solutions. 

The Council has sought to initiate reform in transfer policy under the aegis of the subject articula- 
tion committees. In theory, these committees form the best arena to manage change in curricula spe- 
cific to disciplines. In reality, many articulation committees do not include representation from more 
senior levels of departments and even if this limitation could be overcome, it is highly unlikely that 
academic departments would uncritically adopt the recommendations of articulation committees. 
ITie notion of academic autonomy is deeply rooted in the independence of academic units to pre- 
scribe the requirements for graduation within each particular discipline. Nevertheless, there are 
many potential alternatives to the traditional concept of block transfer, and Council has initialed a 
number of projects which would offer greater flexibility to the transfer process, A number of articula- 
tion committees have begun funded projects which promise a variety of enhancements to transfer in 
the i\rts and Sciences. 

While the ability of Council to bring about change is constrained, it does serve as an “honest broker” 
in the academic community. As such, it continues to conduct and commission projects w^hich, while 
outside the designation of research, generate a body of information that informs proposed changes, 
albeit incremental, which it judges to be desirable. 
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The University Colleges 

/\lthough the university college idea has been implemented since 1989, much of their contributions 
to transfer policy remains unknown. As noted earlier in this report studies commissioned by the 
Council which focus on “receiving” institutions in the transfer process have dealt almost exclusively 
with the three largest universities. As noted earlier, virtually nothing is known about the flow of 
transfer to UNBC, BCIT, BC Open Univei*sity, Royal Roads, Eiiiily Carr and the five university colleges, 
all of which constitute an important segment of the post-secondary system. 

With regard to the university colleges, a number of expectations accompanied their creation. For 
example, it was assumed that many additional seats in degree programs would result and that stu- 
dents who in previous years were forced to relocate to complete their degrees would be able to 
remain in their communities. F'urther, the development of alternative degrees, i.e., in applied areas, 
would attract students who would be interested in more practical applications of knowledge. Univer- 
sity colleges, by virtue of their new designations as degree-gmnting, would be “receiving” as well as 
“sending” institutions. Thus tliey miglit relieve some of the pressure upon the established universi- 
ties to admit more transfer students. 

Altliough many of these issues fall under the rubric of “admissions,” and hence well within the man- 
date of Council, the latter has not given them attention as reflected in research projects. Again, in the 
interest of further understanding the entire transfer pattern and the flow of students within the BC 
system it seems necessary that Council initiate such research. 

As indicated in Table 4, a summary of profile reports from the three universities provides some 
information on the transfer of students from the university colleges. Tlie figures are inconclusive. 
There appears to be a slight but gradual decline in traasfer students in most, but not all cases 
(excluding Kwantlen that does not offer traditional academic degrees.) One miglit ask whether a 
decline was predictable or otherwise. Conjecture might centre about whether these students would 
have transferred to universities irrespective of the degree opportunities provided at their own institu- 
tions. Are university colleges accommodating a new and different cohort of degree program students 
or are they students who would have pursued degrees through the transfer process anyway? Such 
questions are relevant to Council’s interest but remain unanswered. 
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TABLE 4: 

Transfers from University Colleges to Universities 
1992-93 to 1997-98 
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Satellite Issues 



There are a number of issues relating to admission and transfer that hold an indirect interest for 
Council and are tangentially related to its mandate. 



Transfer Rates: 

Much has been said about transfer rates from academic programs in colleges to degree programs in 
universities. As early as 1989 Council sponsored a study, based upon tlie Link File, wliich concluded 
that the provincial rate of transfer was in the vicinity of 30%, mih individual colleges* rates ranging 
between 17% and 56%. This report noted that problems of definition respecting the numerator and 
denominator tended to confuse the calculations. 

In November, 1999 the Executive Director prepared a detailed analysis of transfer rate policies, drawl- 
ing upon selected published debates from odier constituencies (28). Tliis study also emphasized the 
confusion and tlie lack of consistency in caiailating traasfer rates, which leads to a lack of confi- 
dence in the results. Of more pertinent intent was the question of whether transfer rates should be 
used as an appropriate performance indicator. 

Based upon several reports noted in this paper, transfer is affected by several factors, i.e., spaces 
available in receiving institutions, ease of access in urban vis-a-vis rural regions, and increasing lev- 
els of academic standing required for transfer. Council has not yet addressed the issue of transfer 
rates and so camiot assess its useftilness as a performance indicator. 



Participation Rates: 

Although it might be argued that the issue of provincial participation rates should be of general 
interest to Council, it has not been involved in any debate nor attempted to gather data on this ques- 
tion. Given the controversial interpretation of information from a number of sources, federal and 
provincial, Council involvement is not appropriate. The reintroduction of the Link File may well pro- 
vide a more accurate contribution to this debate. 



Private Sector: 

With regard to the extensive private post-secondary^ sector in the province. Council has taken no spe- 
cific initiatives. The preparation of a government sponsored report on articulation between the pub- 
lic colleges and institutes and the private sector did involve a Council representative. In addition. 
Council has discussed the impact of private institutions, but given the resources at its disposal it is 
not, at this time, in a position to assume further responsibility. With the continuing accreditation of 
private colleges, the issue of transfer is likely to become more pressing in the future. 
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Conclusions 



The puq)ose of this study is to (a) review the research reports and related projects commissioned and 
conducted by the BC Council on Admission and Transfer, particularly those completed in the last 
decade; (b) to summarize and integrate the results; and (c) to provide a critical analysis of the impli- 
cations of those findings for the development of public policy with respect to transfer and admissions 
in the province. 

Having completed this task it may be concluded tliat these studies have generated an important and 
useful body of data which has informed public policy on issues of transfer and admission of students 
to and within the post-secondary education sector. Not all of these data have been used effectively in 
all institutions, however, particularly the infonnation on performance of transfer students at the 
level of faculty, department and course. These data sustain the view that, wliile transfer students do 
perform well, tliere are obvious and important variations by college and by program entered. It is in 
the best interests of individual college program areas to review these data with care and to initiate 
action where indicated. 

Ultimately, a number of conclusions may be drawn from this study as follows: 

1. Students are able to transfer into university programs which have maintained quotas that con- 
tinue to ensure reasonable access for transfer students. However, there is evidence that while the 
number of potential transfers increases, the minimum level of admission continues to rise, and 
an unknown number of reasonably well qualified students are being denied traasfer. Informa- 
tion gathered in tliese projects indicated that a serious *‘crush” in admissions is imminent when 
the available seats are carefully rationed through budgetary allocations in the universities. At the 
same time universities are obligated to provide places for direct entry students after their initial 
year, thus adding to the pressures upon admission of traasfer students. 

2. In general, transfer students perform sufficiently well at universities to maintain public confi- 
dence in the current policy. While there are differences that indicate better performance by direct 
entry (high school) entrants, the differences are small and diminish over time. When consider- 
ation is given to the heterogeneity of transfer students, their previous academic records, the 
necessity for many to study on a part-time basis and the pressure to adjust to the environment of 
a complex and somewhat intimidating university, the accomplishments of transfer students are 
even more impressive. 

3. Although data suggests that some students perceive that a number of obstacles to transfer exist, 
additional objective evidence indicates that the problems are few and, in most part, explainable. 
ITie BC Transfer Guide (35) provides a reliable and accurate picture of course and program 
equivalency. A few' anomalies do exist and require correction. Students do make uninformed 
decisions regarding their transfer plans and, although there have been major initiatives taken by 
Council to provide better advice, not all students will necessarily respond. The Transfer TIPS 
publication (34) should help students in this regard. While certain bureaucratic deficiencies in 
the transfer process also exist, much has been done to correct these. Council has sponsored 
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meetings attended by representatives of Registrars’ Offices which have resulted in more consis- 
tent applications of appropriate practices (21-22), 

4. A combination of factors, i.e., increasing complexity of the post-secondary system, and the diver- 
gence of curriculum have increased the need for more flexible approaches to transfer. Council 
has taken several initiatives in this regard. In areas such as block transfer and the Associate 
Degree, progress has been steady but slow. Legitimate concerns raised by both sending and 
receiving institutions have constrained effective action, and Council has proceeded diplomati- 
cally and with caution. Institutional autonomy on academic matters is close to tlie heart of tlie 
BC system and must be acknowledged and respected. Nevertlieless, voluntary and sensitive action 
by institutions in cooperative endeavor has characterized tlie continuing success of tlie admis- 
sions and transfer enterprise in the province. Council’s catalytic leadersliip is, in large part, 
responsible. 

5. Council has placed a priority on revitalizing the articulation committees whose role is critical in 
curriculum reform. A number of new approaches to transfer are under investigation by several of 
these committees. While the results of this exercise are yet to be realized progress to date is 
encouraging. At die same time die ''power” of articulation committees to affect change remains 
problematic and ultimately final decisions will rest with the authority of academic units in die 
iastitutions. 
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Recommendations 



The contribution of Council to the success of the admissions and transfer enterprise is clearly estab- 
lished, and further, it should undertake a number of initiatives that are considered to be essential to 

better inform public policy in this regard. 

1. To date, virtually all of the research commissioned by Council has been concerned with one 
“linear” pathway, i.e. the progress of students from the community and university colleges to the 
three largest universities.'^ There is a pressing need to monitor transfer to all receiving institu- 
tions, particularly UNBC, BC Open University, BCIT, tlie university colleges and Royal Roads. 
Only with this information will the extent of “direct” transfer and mobility of students tlirough 
the system be fully understood. 

2. The Council’s research to date has ignored other directions of transfer such as: universities to 
colleges and institutes; colleges to university colleges; and tlie BC Open University to other uni- 
versities. Each of these transfer routes contributes to a picture of student mobility witliin the 
province. A related issue is the reinstatement of the Link File, an effective instrument for gather- 
ing these data. While the Link File Is outside its direct purview the Council should lend its voice 
to an argument for renewal. Currently, tliere are effoits under the direction of the Centre for 
Education Information Standards and Services (CEISS) to establish a “data warehouse” in which 
students are identified by a number assigned at an early stage in their educational careers. 

3. With regard to admissions issues. Council reports have documented the numbers of students who 
transfer successfully to university. What is not known is how many are actually able to enter the 
program of their choice, nor are there any data to indicate how many qualified applicants are 
denied admission to university (or to their preferred institution). In the light of recent increases 
in the minimum GPA for admission, it seems important to better understand the magnitude of 
access problems. A count of unsuccessful applicants would be revealing. 

4. As explained earlier in this report there is limited information on the overall impact of the uni- 
versity colleges upon the transfer and admissions question. While the anticipated advantages of 
university college development are many, little specific information has been gathered. Research 
specific to this new component of tlie system w^ould help address the issue. 

5. Research studies so far have addressed the progress of students from academic programs in col- 
leges to traditional academic degrees in the three largest universities. A study conducted by 
Council in 1989 (based upon the Link File) indicated that 8% of transferees came from career 
programs and 11% from undetermined or unclassified programs. Given the development of 
applied degrees in several institutions in the past ten years, it seems logical to determine how^ 
many students choose the transfer route from career to applied degree programs and how well 



10 Studies of the transfer situation at the Universit)' of Nortliem British Columbia and the BC Open University are currently 
underway. 
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they perfonn. With the growth of the diverse system in recent years, transfer and admission pol- 
icy^ should no longer be restricted to academic areas. 

6. There is sufficient evidence in Council studies to indicate that transfer students who complete 
two years or 60 credits successfully at college perform particularly well at university when com- 
pared to those who transfer with fewer credits. In terms of degree completion, the number of 
credits earned at college is a positive factor. At UBC, for example, students with 55 or more entry 
credits have a graduation rate within four or five years of 87%. Those with fewer than 30 credits 
show a comparative rate of 58% (5). 

Further, there is a more practical reason for recommending that students complete two years 
before transfer. Admission pressures based on quota allocations are more relaxed at the tliird 
year level than at tlie second. As a result, tlie minimum “cut off’ point for applicants is lower. ^\n 
indirect advantage to students is the opportunity to earn an associate degree, wliich has potential 
implications for priority admission and block or program transfer. 

In view of the above, Council should publicize the advantage to students of earning the maxi- 
mum relevant credits prior to transferring. 

7. By far the most pressing problem raised in this study is tlie overall deficiency of seats in degree 
programs and the public policy implications wliich follow. Conceivably, tlie credibility of public 
higher education in the province will rest upon the assurance tliat qualified applicants will be 
able to find places in tlie program of their choice. Although outside the direct mandate of Coun- 
cil, overall plamiiiig to ensure fair and equitable transfer and admission policies in an environ- 
ment where spaces are rationed is a critical task. Presently the universities do participate in a 
planning exercise but do not include the university colleges, other degree granting institutions, 
or the two year colleges and institutes. To better inform public policy from a system perspective, 
Council might encourage the development of a more inclusive and participatory planning 
process. 
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A Final Comment 



Ha\ing completed an extensive review of the information regarding admission and transfer which 
has been garnered over the past decade, and having heard the views of many directly involved in 
managing the transfer process, the author feels compelled to record some personal reflections. 

The post-secondary enterprise in this province is impressive in many respects. The number and 
diversity of institutions developed over the past thirty years provide a wide variety of educational 
opportunities for the people of British Columbia. No less impressive have been the efforts to create a 
level of organization which ensures tliat students may successfully transfer credits under prescribed 
terms and conditions. 

Notwithstanding these virtues, the post-secondarj^ enterprise in British Columbia consists of a diverse 
group of institutions each seeking to develop, to the limits of its mandate, a range of programs and 
services w^hich distinguish it from other institutions and which are designed to attract students who 
seek a particular kind of education. Botli legislation and custom have contributed to a certain level 
of institutional autonomy which applies to airriculum design, admission requirements, and the 
nature of credentials awarded. 

In the 60s and 70s a high degree of academic autonomy was appropriate. Institutions were reason- 
ably well-funded, there was a measure of competition witliin the system, and students tended to earn 
credentials at one institution and subsequently to enter the workforce. In the year 2000 conditions 
are different. Funding is constrained, and students display an increasingly high level of mobility as 
they transfer from one institution to another in pursuit of advanced credentials or changing career 
interests. In addition, there is increasing competition from institutions outside the province to offer a 
variety of “online” courses and programs. To respond to these demands, it is essential that there be 
more effective utilization of limited resources through institutional collaboration and cooperation. 

To accomplish this goal, iastitutions must become more “system” focussed rather than concerned 
primarily with self preservation and individual development And, while the incentives to respond to 
system planning should properly come from government, it would be quite inappropriate for govern- 
ment to undertake a management role. Organizations such as the BC Council on Admissions and 
Transfer, utilizing the advice of system representatives, are in a position to take a leadership role in 
better system planning, but institutional compliance will, and should, be voluntary. However, 
increased efforts by government and other agencies are necessary to convince colleges and universi- 
ties that greater cooperative planning in initiatives such as the associate degree, block and/or pro- 
gram transfer, innovative transfer pathways, and equitable admission policies are in the best interests 
of students whose needs should be their first consideration. 
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APPENDIX A 



BCCAT Sponsored Research Reports 

Profiles of B.C College Transfer Students (1991-92 to present) 

Simon Fraser University 

1 . Profile of B. C. College Transfer Students Admitted to Simon Fraser University^ 1 994-95 to 
1 998-99 y December 1999^ 88 pages. 

2. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to Simon Fraser Univetsity^ 1993’94 to 
1997 -98 y December 1998, 87 pages. 

3. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to Simon Fraser University, 1992-93 to 

1996- 97 y February 1998, revised April 1998, 82 pages. 

4. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to Simon Fraser University, 1991-92 to 

1995- 96, October 1996, 64 pages. 

University of British Columbia 

5. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to the University of British Columbia, 
1992-93 to 1996-97, November 1998, 49 pages. 

University of Mctoria 

6. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to University of Victoria, 1993-94 to 

1997- 98, February 1999, 52 pages. 

7. Profile of B.C. College Transfer Students Admitted to University of Victoria, 1992-93 to 

1996- 97, October 1997, 53 pages. 

Transcript Assessfnent Studies 

8. BC College Transfer Credit Evaluation: An Analysis of Students Entering the UnivetsUy of 
Victoria, Winter 1998/99 Session, ]\n\e 1999, 35 pages. 

9. Transfer Credit Assessment for B. C. College Tranter Students Admitted to the University of 
British Columbia in the 1997/98 Session, May 1998, 28 pages. 

10. Transfer Credit Evaluation of Students Entering Simon Fraser University from B.C. Colleges 
during the Calendar Year 1998, March 2000, 32 pages. 
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Student Surveys 



Investigating Transfer Project 

11. Phase 1: Tramfer Experiences of Students from Community College to University, October 
1997 , 91 pages. 

12. Phase II: Community College Students* Perceptions of Transfer: The Case of Douglas College, 
November 1998, 50 pages. 

13 . Phase ID: A History ofTransfer Policy and Practice in British Columbia, November 1998, 40 
pages. 

14. An Assessment of British Columbia *s Post-Secondary^ Education Transfer Issues: the Student 
Perspective, March 1998, 156 pages. 

1 5 . Student Transfer Issues Revealed in British Columbia *s Post-Secondary Education Student 
Outcomes Surveys: An Analysis Intended to Enhance the Suwey*s Future Utility, November 
1996 , 56 pages. 

16 . Mapping the Realities of First Year Post-Secondary Life: A Study of Student at Three 
Post-Secondar}> Institutions, jum 1996, 136 pages. 



Admission, Transfer, Retention and Attrition 

17. Today* s higher Education Students: Issues of Admission, Retention, Tra?tsfer and Attritum in 
Relation to Changmg Student Demographies, December 1997, 58 pages. 

Analysis of Student Tracking Data 

18. Notes from a User Exchange on Link File Analysis, January 1995. 43 pages. 

19 . Briefing on Some Perspectives on Tramfer Effectiveness, September 1994, 18 pages. 

20. Some Perspectives on Transfer Effectiveness in the B.C. Post-Secondary System, September 
1994 , 94 pages. 



Reports 

Administrative Standards and Processes 

21. Task Force on Standards and Processes: Final Report, December 1997, 23 pages. 

22. Suwey of Advising and Admissions Personnel on Administrative Sysletns Related to Transfer: 
Results, Summer 1997, 18 pages. 

Articulation 

23 . Articulation Telecommunication Project 1998 Report, October 1999, 41 pages. 
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Associate Decree 



24. The Associate Degree as a Transfer Credential: A Discussion Paper ^ May 1 999> 6 pages. 

25. Proposed Amended Requirements for Associate of Arts Degree & Associate of Science Degree, 
April 1999, 3 pages. 

26. Recpiirefnents for Associate of Arts Degree and Associate of Science Degree, adopted May 1991, 
re\4sed March 1998, 2 pages. 

27. Survey of Registrars about the Associate Degree: Report on Findings, October 1998, l6 pages. 



Transfer 

28. Transfer Rates: Hoiv to measure and for what purpose? A discussion paper, November 1999, 
13 pages. 

29 . Investigating Transfer: The Students' Perspective, July 1999, 4 pages. 

30 . Transfer: Whafs the Problem? A Special Report from the Transfer Innovations Committee, 
April 1999 . 4 pages. 

31 . Block Transfer Project: Update, February 1998, 4 pages. 

32 . Block Transfer Project: Consultation and Response, December 1997, 29 pages. 

33 . Block Transfer: Issues and Options. A Discussion Paper, April 1997 , 12 pages. 



other Publications 

34 . Brilish Columbia Transfer TIPS: Transfer Information for Post-Secondary Success, First 
Edition, July 1999, 32 pages. 

35. British Columbia Transfer Guide, published annually 1990-91 to 1999-2000, current volume, 
415 pages. 
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APPENDIX B 



Note; iTie charts in Appendixes B, C and D were prepared by Walter Wattamaniuk, Director of Analyt- 
ical Studies, SFU, from transfer student profile reports prepared for BCCAT by each of the three uni- 
versities identified. 'ITie llVic and SFU data is averaged for the period 1994/95 to 1998/99- 'fhe latest 
UBC data covers 1993/94 to 1997/98. 
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APPENDIX C 



FROM WHICH BC POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
DO TRANSFER STUDENTS COME 
WHO ATTEND UBC, SFU, OR UVIC? 

(Average from 1994-95 to 1998-99) 
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APPENDIX D 



NUMBER OF BC STUDENTS TRANSFERRING EACH YEAR 
(Average from 1994-95 to 1998-99) 
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